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| Memorabilia. 


AN interesting contribution to the February 
number of the Bulletin of the Institute 
of Historical Research is that by Mr. H. 
Montgomery Hyde on the Lieven Archives. 
Preserved for fifty years under seal, accord- 
ing to the directions of Alexander Lieven, son 
of the Ambassador and his more famous wife, 
and transferred from Russia at the time of 
the Revolution first to Germany and after- 
wards to Belgium, the papers were opened last 
year. They consist of about 10,000 docu- 
ments, in about 300 packets, the principal 
of which are papers of Prince Lieven, papers 
of Princess Lieven, and miscellaneous papers. 
The second division is both the largest in bulk 
and the most important—diaries, letters and 
political sketches relating chiefly to the 
Princess’s residence in England, 1812-1834. 
The diary from 6 Jan., 1820, to 12 Dec., 1826; 
the letters to her husband, especially those be- 
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tween 1820 and 1830 (which include political | 


information written between the lines in in- 
visible ink and brought out by warming before 
a fire); and correspondence with Constantine 


Benckendorff, her brother, are among the | 


more noteworthy portions. 


A cursory exam- | 


ination is not sufficient to enable much of | 


an estimate of so great a mass of material 
to be made, but the writer, while prepared 
for there being not much in it that is actu- 
ally new, foresees that in light of the 
Princess’s information and shrewdness of 
judgment, we may here find reason to revise 
some current political conceptions. He takes 


| 


as example letters of 1822 written at the time | 


of Castlereagh’s suicide, especially the vivid 
account of the last interview between the 
Princess and Castlereagh, when she realised 


| 


| 
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| the only man in England who understood the 


politics of Europe.” 

A hand-list of the Archives is appended. 
Their ultimate destination is uncertain. It 
is thought that their owner intends to sell 
them, and hope is here expressed that they 
may be kept together, and that this country, 
where the best part of the Lievens’ lives was 
spent, may acquire them. 


N the ‘ President’s Page’ of the January 
number of New York History is a para- 
graph which illustrates the problem of the 
preservation of beautiful scenery as America 
knows it. The word ‘“ stonecrusher’’ over 
there seems to have a somewhat more formid- 
able sense than with us; and in a sentence 
preceding the paragraph we quote the writer 
remarks: ‘‘ If many of us were in a position 
to make considerable money out of grinding 
- the scenery of New York State, we prob- 
ably would do it.’’ 

Just now a large number of intelligent 
citizens are petitioning the legislature to find 
means to stop the ruin of Mount Taurus, one 
of the noble hills of the Hudson Highlands, by 
the insatiable onslaught of stonecrushers. 
There is a popular poem about the time it takes 
to make a tree; what might be said of the diffi- 
culty of replacing magnificent hills! Has one 
generation the right to consume the glory of 
the Highlands? Of course, the present owners 
of these heights have a perfect legal right to 
sell them off as crushed stone and leave the 
landscape a barren level. It is silly to rail at 
them for doing so. The fault lies with the 
citizen-taxpayers who refuse to exercise their 
all-embracing and compelling right to acquire 
public necessities at public price and halt this 
ruim. « 


( N the question, When was the red coat of 

the Army last under fire? Captain H. 
M. McCance tells us, in the spring number 
of the Journal of the Society for Army His- 
torical Research, that when the 1st Battalion 
of the Royal Scots proceeded to Zululand in 
1888, they were wearing the Colonial type red 
serge (Scottish pattern). All bright orna- 
ments were removed where possible, otherwise 
were left uncleaned, and pipe-clayed articles 
such as helmets, belts and slings were coloured 
with the red clay of the country. The trews 
and short black gaiters were black. These 
operations are but little known, and no medal 
was issued, but they were recognized officially 
as ‘‘ War Service.”’ If it should prove, the 
writer says, that this was indeed the final 
occasion sought in the inquiry, “it is a 
curious coincidence that the oldest regiment 


that he was going mad, and her summing up | in the Army should have been the last to 


of him. She considered him to be ‘‘ perhaps ' wear the time-honoured red coat in the field.” 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


CITY CHURCH OF ST. MARTIN 
OUTWICH. 
({EORGE Godwin, Junr., F.R.S., F.S.A., 
in ‘The Churches of London’ 
writes that 


John Joseph Ellis, M.A., presented (to St. 
Martin Outwich) 16th, May, 1821, was a zealous 
antiquary, and compiled a volume. 


No more information is given, and I should 


(1839) | 


| and 
| maker’s 
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by the Master and Wardens of the Company 
The building was completed with the interior 
arrangements in the month of November, 1798 
and on the 26th of that same month was conse. 
erated by Beilby, Lord Bishop of London, 


It will be observed that Ellis says nothing 
of the fire of 1765, and nothing of the mem. 


| orials in the church, or of the churchyards, 


| Concerning the fire, the Gentleman's Maga- 


not have found this MS. but for the kind- | 


ness of the Rev. S. 


T. H. Saunders, Rector | 


of St. Helen’s, Bishopgate, who after a search | 


traced it in the library of the Merchant 
Taylors Company. It consists of three MS. 
volumes entitled: 

History and Antiquities of the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Taylors, compiled and 
arranged from their records by the Rev. John 
Joseph Ellis, M.A., F.A.S., Rector of St. Martin 


Outwich, and Chaplain to the Company. (1827). | 


Its interest for the history of St. Martin’s 
lies in a short sketch that I found imbedded 
in its pages (beginning at p. 630) entitled: 
‘The Rectory of St. Martin Outwich. 
Patrons, the Merchant Taylors Company.’ 
The Librarian kindly allowed me to make 
an extract from this account. What follows 
is the note that I made: 


This Rectory in ancient time was in the gift of 
John, Earl of Warren and Surrey. It appears 
that he presented to it in the reign of Edward 
II, and Edward III. He died without issue 
in the year 1347, and was the last of 
noble and ancient family. In his Will he be- 
queathed his lands to the Crown from whence 
probably the advowson of this church was pur- 
chased by John Churchman for William and 
John Oteswich, who acting as Trustee to them, 
gave by licence of Henry IV in the 16th. year of 
his reign the advowson or patronage of this 
church with four messuages and seventeen 
shops to the Master and Warden of Taylors 
and Linen Armourers, Keepers of the Guild 
and Fraternity of St. John Baptist in London 
and to their successors in perpetual alms to 
be employed upon their poor brethren and 
sisters. In virtue of this grant, the Company, 
since incorporated by Henry VII in the 17th 
year of his reign, by the style and title of Mer- 
chant Taylors, have continued patrons of this 
church to the present time. [Here follows a 
description of the architecture of the church]. 
It was taken down in the beginning of the 


year 1796, and the foundation stone of the pre- 
sent edifice laid on Wednesday 4th May, 1796 


that | 


| 





| 





zine for November, 1765, (p. 535) reports: 

7th Thursday: This morning a most sudden 
dreadful fire broke out at a_ peruke- 
facing the White Lion tavern in 
Bishopgate Street, which for want of water 
quickly communicated to both sides of the way, 
and the wind blowing fresh southerly, soon 
reached the church of St. Martin Outwich, the 
corner of Threadneedle Street, which is reduced 
to ashes. 

The church appears, however, to have been 
made to serve tor another generation, as it 
was not until 1796 that an Act was passed 
(Public Local Act, 36 George iii. cap. 103, 
dated 14 May, 1796) for: ‘‘ Rebuilding the 
parish church of St. Martin Outwich in 
Threadneedle Street, within the City of 
London.”’ The Act provides that during the 
re-building, banns of marriage were to be 
published in the church of St. Benet Fink, 
and authorises the celebration of marriages 
in the vestry-room, which according to a note 
in the baptismal register, was formerly tho 
front grouna-parlour of the rectory house. 

There is a go-as-you-please sound about the 
section of the Act dealing with the memorials 
of the damaged church that may have a bear- 
ing on the disappearance of many of them. 
The church was not touched by the Great Fire 
of 1666, and, judging by other churches in 
the City so circumstanced, one would expect 
to find it packed with mural tablets and 
grave-slabs accumulating from Stow’s time, 
when it was a newly-built church, to the time 
of the fire in 1765. Section XI reads: 


The several monuments and also such of the 
vaults and grave stones in and about the said 
church as shall or may obstruct the building 
of the said intended new church, shall and may 
be taken down and removed, at the discretion 
of the aforesaid trustees, and that such monu- 
ments and grave stones shall and may be pre- 
served and kept, by or by order of the said 
trustees, in such place or places as they shall 
think proper, until the said parish church 
shall be rebuilt, and that when the said church 
shall be rebuilt, it shall be lawful for the said 
trustees to order and direct the said monuments 
and grave stones to be replaced and fixed in 
such place or places in and about the said in- 
ree Ks new church and in such manner as they 
shall think proper; and the costs and charges 
of replacing and fixing such monuments and 
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ave stones shall be paid by the persons re- 
spectively interested therein, and at whose 
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esire the same shall be so replaced or affixed. | 


According to Cox’s ‘ Annals of St. Helen’s’ 
(p. 378), the glass from the east window of 
St. Martin’s, which represented the armorial 
bearings of patrons and rectors of the church, 
was removed to St. Helen’s in 1874; and, 


all the monuments were also removed thither, 
and as far as possible were restored and _ re- 


placed in St. Helen’s sites shown in the 
ground plan of the church. 
However, in the pamphlet sold in St. 


Helen’s entitled ‘A Short Account of the 
Ancient Historic Parish and Priory Church 
of St. Helen Bishopgate’ (1930), it is stated 


(p. 11), that ‘‘ the principal monuments, 
eighteen in number,’’ were transferred to St. 
Helen’s. In the scheme of the Ecclesiastical 


Commissioners dated at Windsor 5 May, 1873, 
for demolishing St. Martin’s and uniting the 
benefice with St. Helen’s, direction is given 


the question of the other monuments is en- 
tirely ignored. Many monuments may have 
been ruined by the fire in 1765, and at the 
demolition of the church in 1796, and during 





its alteration and repair in 1827, and, again, | 


at the demolition in 1874. 
been a large number of inscribed grave-stones, 
as the church had extensive vaults; but all 
memorials except eighteen have vanished. I 
cannot find that any list was made of the 
memorials before 1874. Those that were re- 
moved to and erected in St. Helen’s are re- 


There must have | 


corded on a tablet of black marble on the | 


south wall at the east end, which has the fol- 
lowing inscription : 


This tablet is a memorial that in the year of 
our Lord mpccctxxtv the monuments that re- 
mained in the church of St. Martin Outwich 
then demolished by legal enactment were under 
the direction and at the cost of the Worshipful 
Company of Merchant Taylors carefully _re- 
moved, as far as possible restored, and then 
placed in the church of St. Helen. These 
monuments are eighteen in number and bear 
the names and dates following :— 

John Oteswich and Mary his 
King Henry IV. 

John Breux and Nicholas Wotton, 
1459 and 1482. 


wife, 


Rectors, 


ne Pemberton and Katherine his wife, | 


Richard Staper, 1608. 
Thomas Wight, 1633. 
John Tufnell, 1686. 


John Tufnell, 1699, Elizabeth his wife 1687, | 


John his son, 1686. 

Thomas Langham, 1700, Eleanor his wife, 
1694, Rebekah (Rokeby) his daughter, 1692, Ben- 
jamin Rokeby, 1732/3. 


temp. | 
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Hannah, 1708, and Mary, 1713, wives of 
Charles Goodman, also Charles his son, 1714. 

Thomas Clutterbuck, 1714, Jasper Clutter- 
buck, 1697. 

Mary, wife of Richard Teasdale, and Mary 
their daughter, 1804 

Edward Edwards, 1810. 

The Revd. John Rose, D.D., 1821. 

Lieut. James Cruickshank Grant, 1826. 

Barbara Gould Simpson, 1827. 

The Revd. Joseph John Ellis, 1835. Elizabeth 
his wife, 1835. 

Beaumont Atkinson, 1847, John Joseph Ellis 
(Atkinson) his son, 1838. 

Nathaniel Simpson, 1849, Catherine Frances 
Ellis, 1838. 

This work was immediately hallowed by the 
restoration of the two ancient Chapels of The 
Holy Ghost, and The Virgin Mary, which had 
suffered greatly by decay and neglect and still 
more by mutilation. It was done under the 
auspices and by the munificence of the same 
Worshipful Company. 


Strype’s edition of Stow (6th ed., 1754) re- 


to preserve the glass of the east window, but | conte nine Deeatle-aie saeenteel Weleen: Se 


church. Of these the following appear to 
have been lost: 


William Constantine. Emme (margin: Anne) 
his wife. 
Catharine, wife to Benedict Augustine. 
John Churchman, Sheriff, 1385. 
Sir William Drifield, Kt. (margin: Duffild). 
Richard Naylor, Taylor, Alderman, 1485. 
Dame Elizabeth Nevyl, Lady of Abergavenny. 
Richard Naylor her husband. John and 
Robert, sons. 
James Falleron. 
John Melchborne. 
Thomas Hey, and Ellis his wife. 
William Clitherow and Margaret his wife. 
Oliver and William, sons to John Woodroofe 
| (margin: Woodhouse) 
Matthew Pemberton, 1514. 
Jacobo Falckio, 1603. 
Captain Lewis Roberts, 1640. Anne his wife, 
1665. 
Sir Gabriel Roberts’ family lies here (Chan- 
cel vault). 
John Langham. 
Robert Pinchin, 1645. Mary his wife, 1664. 
Son and three daughters of William and Re- 
| becca Vincent. 
Judith Chambers, wife of Richard Chambers, 


| 1668. 

| Lady Rebecca Vincent, wife of Sir William 
| Vincent, daughter of said Richard Chambers, 
| 1651 


Elizabeth (née 


gi. 
George Sotherton, 1599. 
George Sotherton, son, 


| Carills) his wife, 1608. 

| 1612. 

| In an album of cuttings in the Guildhall 
library is a sketch of ‘‘ Ground plan of 
modern church from measured drawing by 

| W. G. Smith, 1873.’’ This shows positions 

| of the following memorials : 
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North side. South side. 
Edward Edwards, 1810, Simpson, 1837. 
Pemberton. Rose, 1821. 
Cruickshank, 1826. Atkinson, 1847. 

(Cruickshank Grant?) Ellis, 1838. 
Simpson, 1849 Richard Stapler 
Ellis, 1838. (sic). 

Teesdale, 1804. 

West side. East side. 

Oteswich. Ellis, 1855. 


Where was the principal burial-ground be- 
longing to this church? Mr. Goss suggests 
(see references) that.a churchyard was bought 
by the parishioners in 1539, and afterwards 
sold for building purposes at a date not on 
record. Robert Wilkinson, in his pamphlet 
(1797) states that 


for want of room within the parish, the in- 
habitants formerly used to bury in a cemetery 
contiguous to St. Paul’s cathedral, since which 
the present burial ground was purchased by 
Robert Hyde, Citizen and Merchant Taylor, of 
Robert Hand, Chaplain and Master of the 
Order of Priests called by the name of Holy 
Charity .. . which purchase was confirmed by 
a deed made October 26th, 1538 . .. by this 
deed it appears that the said churchyard is in 
length 51 feet of assize from east to west, and 
in breadth at the east end 27 feet, and at the 
west end 19} feet . .. The burying ground is 
street .. 

There are prints showing the church at 
various times in the eighteenth century, but 
no churchyard is visible. The tiny yard in 
Camomile Street, which has now only two 
headstones to be seen on the north side, ap- 
pears to have been used largely as a burial- 
ground for the poor. Was St. Martin’s 
Outwich the only church in the City, with 
the exception of St. Gregory-by-St.-Paul’s, 
that had no adjacent graveyard? An analy- 
sis of the burial registers shows that though 
in many cases the place of burial is not given, 


in the other cases the interments were distri- | 
buted among sites to which the following de- | 


scriptions are applied: ‘‘ Cloister ”’ ; 
pie”; “Body of church”; 
vault’’; ‘Churchyard ’’; ‘‘ Churchyard by 


** Pap- 


without the church door ”’ 
the north door’’; 
“New vault.”’ 
Paths round the church on the west and 
south sides may have been called cloisters, 
and used for interments, but there is no clue 
as to what was meant by ‘‘ Lower”’ and 
** Little’? churchyards. i 


‘Little churchyard ”’ ; 


‘** Chancel | ' 
| Outwich. 
the wall ’’; ‘‘ Lower churchyard ”’ ; ‘‘ Cloister | 
“Cloister near | 


If “wall” in| 
‘‘ Churchyard by the wall’’ refers to a sec- ' 
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tion of London Wall, the yard might be that 
in Camomile Street. (See J. E. Price’s ‘On 
a Bastion of London Wall,’ 1880). 

In 1797 there is a note in the Burial Regis- 
ter that a new vault was made at the west 
end in the new building, and that the south 
or old vault was without the wall. The 
Rector’s two vaults under the altar were 
made into one. The Rectory on the south 
side of the church appears to have been built 
over a large vault, which had an area of 
400 sq. ft. After 1818 the register does not 
give the place of burial. 

Particulars of the sale of the site and 
building materials by tender, dated March, 
1874, vive the area of the portion of the site 
to be sold as 2,210 sq. ft., having 66ft. front- 
age next Threadneedle Street, and 33ft. 
frontage next Bishopgate Street. Part of 
the site at the junction of the two streets was 
taken for road widening in 1875. A plan of 


| the site accompanies the particulars of the 


sale. According to The Times of 11 Dec., 
1873, the vaults beneath the church yielded 
150 lead coffins, and ninety-seven large chests 
of human remains, which were removed to 
Ilford. 

From Ellis’s manuscript history, and from 


| the jottings at the Guildhall, the disposal of 
situated on the north side of Camomile | 


some of the fittings may be traced. A bell 
of 9 cwt. was presented to the Rev. J. H. 
Cardwell for a church at Fulham. On it was 
inscribed ‘‘ John Boorlett made me in 1623.” 

Another bell of more recent date was given 
to the Rev. F. Sawell for a Poplar church. 
The organ went to St. Barnabas, Homerton; 
the Communion Table to St. Helen’s, Bishop- 
gate ; and some of the plate to Christ Church, 
Stepney. The registers are preserved at St. 
Helen’s. What was done with the font and 
the clock is not stated. The registers before 
1670 are lost. It is a grievous loss, and, so 
far as I know, cannot be made up with 
Bishops’ transcripts. 


A short bibliography. 


Inventory of Church goods, Sainte Martyn 
Temp. Edw. VI. (At the Public 
Record Office). 

Some Account of London (Thomas Pennant, 
1791. Vol. viii.). Tllus. of monument to 
Richard Staper. 

An Act for re-building the parish church 
of St. Martin Outwich (36 Geo. III. Cap. 
103). 

Antique remains from the parish church of 
St. Martin’s Outwich (Robert Wilkinson, 
1797). 
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Extracts from Churchwardens’ Accounts, | 


1509-1545, in ‘Manners and Expences of 
ancient times.’ (Samuel Pegge the younger, 
1797). 


View of Exterior of Church (Anon.), and of 
Vane (J. S. Gardner, 1798). Prints and 
Drawings Dept. of Victoria and Albert 
Museam. Ref. R.2.8. and 95 H.57, p. 9). 

Londinium Redivivum (J. P. Malcolm, 
1802-7, Vol. iv.) Extracts from Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, 1515-1539. 

Gentleman's Magazine, November, 1809 (p. 
1001). View of church. 

Architectura Ecclesiastica Londini (Charles 
Clarke, F.S.A., 1820). Drawing of church 
by G. Stepherd, 1811). 

History and Antiquities of the Wor. Com 


pany of Merchant Taylors (Rev, John Joseph | 


Ellis, F.A.S., 1827). Three MS. 
vols. 
Coloured drawings of Oteswich monument 
(Library of Merchant Taylors Company). 
Antiquities of London and Westminster 
(Thomas Allen, 1828, vol. iii. )Illus. and 
plan of church. 


Sale of site and materials of St. Martin 


M.A., 


Outwich (Property Sale Catalogues, Guild- | 


hall library). 

Annals of St. 
John Edmund Cox, 1876). 

On a bastion of London Wall 
Edward Price, 1880). See for 
Street. 

The Survey of London (London County 
Council, Vol. ix., 1924). For list of memor- 
ials from St. Martin Outwich. 

A short account of the ancient parish and 


(John 
Camomile 


priory of St. Helen, Bishopgate. (Rev. John 
Alfred Lumb Airey, M.A., 1891. 1st Ed., 
Revised by the Rev. S. T. H. Saunders, 


M.A., 1930). 

The parish church of St. Martin Outwich 
(C. W. F. Goss, F.S.A., London and Middle- 
sex Arch. Soc., N.S., Vol. vi., Pt. 1, pp. 1-91, 
1933), 

_ and Queries’ (clxiv. 65, 103, 143, 
179), 


The churchyard in Camomile Street. 


Records of St. Martin’s preserved at 
St. Helen’s, 


Churchwardens’ Accounts, Vol. i., 
1545. 
1836, 

Vestry Minutes, Vol. i., 1678-1682. (This 
volume is in an advanced stage of decay). 
Vol. ii., 1747-1786. 


1508- 
Vol. ii., 1683-1743, Vol. iii., 1745- 
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Account of Charities, ordered to be made 
at Vestry of 9 Oct., 1771. 

Title-Deeds of Hammond’s Alley. 

Merchant Taylors: Hammond’s Alley con- 
veyances, 

Mr. Sandys: Deeds. 

Tithe Commutations. 

Rate Book, 1770-1794. 

Title-deeds of churchyard. 

Registers of Christenings, Weddings and 
Burials (7 vols., 1670-1873). These registers 
have been published under the editorship of 
W. Bruce Bannerman, as Vol. xxxii. of the 

| Harleian Society’s publications (1905). See 
for Robert West’s drawing of church in 1736; 

and view of church as re-built in 1796. 
G. W. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS OF THE 
SURREY VOLUNTEERS, 1794-1845. 


(See ante pp. 129, 146). 

Dasss, John. 

Surrey V.I. (Rif.). 

1804. Surrey Rif. 

16 June, 1813. 
DaNnteEL, Samuel. 

Sanderstead, Warlingham, Chelsham and 

Woldingham V.I. Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Dariinc, Samuel. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 2 July, 1805: 1/Lt. 

24 Aug., 1807: Capt. 21 June, 1808. 
Davis, Soloman. 

Southwark V.I. 
Dawkins, Richard. 

Ham and Petersham V.I. 
| Day, John. 


WRIGHT. 


Capt. (C) 14 Jan., 
Volrs. Capt.-comdt. 


Lt.-Col. 11 Apr., 1804. 
Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. 


| Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
| 2/Lt. 13 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 9 Nov., 1803 
| (res. 1809). 

| 


Day, George. 
Wandsworth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
10 June, 1805: Capt. 24 Aug., 1807. 
Daykin, James Meakin. 
Godalming V.I. Ens. 20 Dec., 1803. (res. 
1804). 


Subsequent Service. 


2 Royal Surrey Mil. 
Ens. 25 Apr., 1808: transfd. 2 Surrey 
Local Mil. Q.M. 28 Mar., 1809. 

pE Baume, James David. 

Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 13 Oct., 1803: 
1/Lt. 1 Nov., 1805. (suc. 6 July, 1806). 

Dessiec, Hugh. 

Streatham Inf. Assn. Lt. 18 June, 1798. 

DE CRESPIGNY, Claud Champion. 
Camberwell Inf. Assn. Maj.-comdt. 5 
June, 1798. 
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pe CrespricNy, Hugh Champion. | 
Surrey Y. C. Corn. 24 May, 1836: Lt. 
8 July, 1838. 

DE LA Hunt, Peter. 
Southwark V.I. 

Dewar, Robert. 


Capt. 16 June, 1813. 


Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Capt. 8 Aug., 1803. 
DewpneEy, George. 
Holmsdale V.I. Ens. 6 Sept., 1798: Lt. 


December, 1801. 

Dewopney, Richard. 
Blechingley and Horne V.I. 
1803. 

DewaP, George. 


Ens. 25 Oct., 


— oe Southwark V.1. Surg. 12 | 
Oct., 1803. 

Pt The Honble. Stephen. 
Richmond Park Inf. Assn. Capt. (C) 
5 June, 1789. 

DILLON, The Honble. Henry. 
Surrey Y¥.C. Corn. 2 Feb., 1798. = (res. 
1800). 


Dopp, The Rev. Philip. 
Camberwell V.I. Chap. 22 Feb., 1805. 
DonNALDSON, James. 


Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 3 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 





7 June, 1804: Capt. 28 Mar., 1805. 
Dorsrew, Peter. 

Clapham Assn. (Inf.). Ens. 30 May, | 

1798: Lt. 8 May, 1799. | 
Dovsett, William, junr. | 

Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. Ens. 12 | 


Oct., 1803. 

DoweE.., Charles. 

St. John’s, Southwark V.1. 
1798: 11 Oct., 1803. 

Dow ey, Thomas. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 1 Nov., 
4 July, 1806: Capt. 4 Mar., 

D’Oytey, The Rev. | 
Walton-upon-Thames Inf. | 
June, 1799. 

Drake, Thomas. 

| 
| 
| 


Surg. 12 Dec., 


1805 : 1/Lt. 
1813. 
Chap. 29 


Assn. 


Surrey V.I. Capt. 18 July, 1803. 
Drarer, The Rev. Henry. 
St. George’s, Southwark, Inf. Assn. Chap. 
12 Feb., 1800. 
DrumMonp, Henry. 
Surrey Y. 'C. Lt.-Col. 12 Feb., 1831. (suc. | 
19 Dec., 1833). 
DrummonD, Ratrick. 


Croydon Inf. Assn. Ens. 31 May, 1801. | 

Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Capt. 12 Oct., | 

1803. 
Dupiey, William Pearce. | 

Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 20 Aug., 1805. 
Ducean, Thomas. 


Richmond Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 1809: Lt. 1810. | 


Donpas, William. 
Richmond Inf. Assn. 

| Dunkin, Christopher. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 23 July, 1794: Lt. 12 


Lt. 16 June, 1798, 


Aug., 1795: Capt. 4 July, 1798. (res, 
1819). 
Dutton, John. 
Lambeth Assn. (Inf.). 2/Lt. 10 July, 
1798. i 
Dyer, George. 
St. John’s, Southwark V.I. Ens. 11 Oct., 
1803. 
Dykes, William. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 21 Aug., 1812. 
Earyte, Edward. 
Lambeth Assn. (Inf.). Capt. 10 July, 
1798. Lambeth V.I. Maj. 12 Oct., 1803. 
(res. 1805). 
Eaton, James. 
Wandsworth V.I. 2/Lt. 8 Oct., 1796. 
EpGar, James, junr. 
Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. 12 Oct., 
1803. 
Epegent, Edgell Wyatt. (sic). 
Godley and Egham Y.C. Capt. (C) 21 
Aug., 1803. 
a Service. 2 Royal Surrey Mil. 
Capt. 50 Jan., 1797: Maj. 24 Apr., 1800. 


(res. Apr., 1802). 
Epcetz, Richard Wyatt. 
Godley and Egham Y.C. Corn. 28 Feb., 


1819: Lt. 17 Mar., 1810. Surrey Y.C. 
Capt. 15 Feb., 1831: Lt.-Col. 19 Dec., 1833. 
EpMonpbs, James. 
Kingston V.I. Ens. 15 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
1811. 
EpMonDs, Thomas. 
Wandsworth V.I. 2/Lt. 3 July, 1794: 
1/Lt. 8 Oct., 1796: Capt. 12 Oct., 1803: 
Maj. 15 May, 1805. (res. 1809). 
Epwarps, William. 


Lambeth Assn. (Inf.) Capt. (C) 10 July, 

1798. Lambeth V.I. Lt.-Col.-comdt. 12 

Oct., 1803. (suc. 26 May, 1804). 
ExisHa, E. Y. 

St. Olave’s, Southwark V.I. 

1803. (suc. 18 Oct., 1803). 
Extiot, Charles. 

Clapham Assn. (Inf.) Ens. 1 May, 1800. 
Extiot, John Sherman. 
Clapham Leg. (Inf.). 

Lt. 28 June, 1804: Capt. 19 Sept., 


Ens. 12 Oct., 


Ens. 8 Aug., 1803: 
1804. 


| Exx1oT, The Rt. Honble. William. 


Surrey Y.C. Lt. 23 July, 1794: transfd. 
Surrey Y.R. Capt. (C) 31 Aug. , 1803. (suc. 
20 Sept., 1806). 

ELLIs, Charles Rose. 
South Elmbridge or Thames Ditton V.I. 








uly, 
12 


Yet., 


303 : 
4. 


isfd. 


(suc. 


V1. 
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Capt. © 14 Oct., 1803. om 22 Aug., | Foreers, John B. 


1803). Beddington and Carshalton Cav. Assn. Lt. 
Euuts, John. 30 May, 1798. 

Southwark Y.C. Lt. 11 Oct., 1798. Frevp, John. 
E.uis, Joseph. St. Saviour’ s, Southwark Inf. Assn. 2/Lt. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.1. Lt. 3 Oct., 30 May, 1798. 

1803. Fretp, Richard. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark V.I. Lt. 3 Oct., | Frenp, Simon. 

1803. Bermondsey, V.I. 1/Lt. 23 Jul., 1704: 


Exuis, Thomas. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 6 Oct., 1803: 1/Lt. 22 
Dec., 1803. 

Exsam, Richard. 
Lambeth V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
14 May, 1805. (res, 1808). 

Espalte, EK. J. 
Clapham Leg. (Cav.). Corn. 17 Apr., 1804. 


Capt. 16 Apr., 1798. 

Fretps, George.. 
Southwark Y.C. Corn. 11 Oct., 1798. (suc. 
11 Jan., 1800). 

FIsHER, Josep h. 
Southwark N. I. 2/Lt. 7 Jun., 1804: 1/Lt. 
28 Mar., 1805. 


| 
| 
| 
Ettis, Thomas. | Mitcham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803 (res. 1810). 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| FLEMING, ‘Richard. 


Evans, Percival. W andsworth V.1. Capt. (C) 3 Jul., 1794: 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 2 Feb., 1797: Lt. | Maj. (C) 12 Oct., 1803 (suc. 15 May, 1805) ; 
12 June, 1800. | 2 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and V.I. Lt.-col.-comdt. 

Evetyn, Alexander. 14 Feb., 1804; 1 Bn., 2 Bde. Surrey Y.C. 


Surrey Y.C. Lt.-Col. 29 July, 1803: Lt.- | and V.I. Comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 
Col.-comdt. and Caut. of a troop 17 Apr., | FLemine, Thomas. 


1817. (suc. 20 Oct., 1826). | Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 10 Aug., 1803: 1/Lt. 22 
Ewart, John. | Dee., 1803. 
Camberwell V.I. Capt. 17 Oct., 1803. | FLErcHEr, Sir Henry, Bart. 

(res. 1808). Walton-upon- Thames V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 
Ewart, John F. ome Surrey Y.C. Corn. 15 Mar., 1831: 
Weybridge V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. Capt. 2 Mar., 1832 (suc. 31 Apr., 1838). 

Farar, Samuel. FLocxton, W illiam. 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Lt. 12 Oct., 1803. Battersea V.I. Lt. 14 Oct., 1803. 
(res. 1809). | FLockton, Webster. 

Fartry, John. | Surrey Y.C. Corn. 9 May, 1833: Capt. 3 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Lt. 1812. | May, 1834 (red. 1838). 

Farmer, Gamel Francis. Forses, John. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 3 Mar., 1831: Lt. Ham and Petersham V.I. Ens. 12 Oct., 
24 May, 1834. (red. 1838). | 1803: Capt. (C) 19 Sept., 1804. 


FarRINGTON, James. | Subsequent Service. 2 Surrey Local Mil. 
Lingfield and Crowhurst V.I. Capt. (C) | _Capt. 7 Apr., 1811. 


12 Oct., 1803. | Forses, William. 
Favqueer, William Edward. | Camberwell V.I. Ens. 1809: Lt. 1812. 
Bletchworth V.I. Lt. 15 Oct., 1803. | Fortu, James. 
Favett, Samuel. Kingston V.I. Capt. 15 Oct., 1803. 
Southwark V.I. Capt. Aug. 1803: Maj. | Fowke, Francis. 
25 Mar. 1805. (suc. 22 Apr. 1809). Wimbledon Cay. Assn. Capt. (C) 18 July, 
Fenn, James, junr. 1798. 
Woking V.I. Ens. 1 Nov., 1803: Lt. 19) Foy, William. 
Oct., 1804. Surrey V.I. 1/Lt. 18 July, 1803: Capt. 
FENNING, William, junr. | 22 Dec., 1803. 
Mitcham V.I. Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. | Francts, Alfred. 
Fentrman, John. Surrey Y.C. Corn. 6 July, 1825: Lt. 25 
Southwark Y.C. Corn. 11 Jan., 1800: Lt. Feb., 1831: Capt. 8 Jan., 1835. 
(suc. 20 Mar., 1804). | FRANKS, William. 


FENTIMAN, Thomas. Clapham Leg. (Inf.). Ens. 8 Aug., 1803: 


Fraser, James. 
Camberwell V.I. Adjt. 17 Oct., 1803. 


FERNANDEZ, H. 


| 
Southwark Y.C. Corn. 20 Mar., 1804. | Lt. 28 June, 1804. 
Lambeth V.1. Ens., 1804. | 
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FREEMAN, James. 
Surrey V.I. 2/Lt. 22 Dec., 1803. 
Frencu, Nathaniel Bogle. 
Camberwell V.I. Ens. 17 Oct., 1807. 
1809). 
Frency, William. 
Kingston V.I. 
FRINGHAM, ———. 
Woking Y.C. Corn. 21 Aug., 1803. 
Fuicuer, William. 
Surrey Rif. Volrs. 
GAITSKELL, Henry. 
Bermondsey V.I. 1/Lt. 
Capt. 18 Jul., 1803. 
Subsequent Service. 5 Surrey Local Mil. 
Lt. 18 Mar., 1813: Capt. 11 Mar., 1815. 
GAITSKELL, Joseph Ashley. 
Surrey V.1. Asst.-Surg. 10 Apr., 1804. 
GAITSKELL, Thomas. 
Bermondsey V.I. Capt. (C) 23 Jul., 1794: 
Maj.-comdt. 16 Apr., 1798: Lt.-col.-comat. 
18 Jul., 1803 (suc. 25 Oct., 1804). 
Subsequent Service. 
Lt.-Col.-comdt. 2 Feb., 1813. 
GAITSKELL, William. 

St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. Surg. 
13 Feb., 1799. 
GarpNER, William 
Streatham V.I. 
GARDNER, William. 
Richmond Leg. (Inf.). 

Garroway, Daniel. 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). 
(res. 1809). 

Gascorcnr, Bamber. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
Capt. 15 Oct., 1803. (1809). 

GazeELv, John. 


(res. 


Lt. 15 Oct., 1803. 


Lt. 16 June, 1813. 
16 Apr., 1798: 


2/Lt. 25 May, 1805. 
Ens. 1810. 


Ens. 12 Oct., 1803. 
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GoLpsMITH, Henry. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortake V.I. 
1/Lt. 1808. 
Goocu, Thomas. 
Godalming V.1. Maj.-comdt. 
1803: Lt.-col. (C) 1805. (1808). 6 Bde. 
Surrey Y.C. and V.I,. Comdt. 14 Feb., 
1804. 2 Bn., 6 Bde. Surrey Y.C. and YV.I. 
Comdt. 14 Feb., 1804. 
Subsequent Service. 2 Surrey Local Mil. 
Lt.-col. 28 Mar., 1809. 
Gowtanp, Thomas. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 27 Mar., 1806. 
GRanT, Henry, junr. 
Woking V.I. Lt. 18 Oct., 1803. 
9 Oct., 1804). 


8 Nov. 


(suc. 


| GRay, James. 


5 Surrey Local Mil. 


Carshalton V.I. 
(C) 6 Jan., 1806. 
GreEAM, Robert. 
Blechingley and Horne V.I. 
GREAVES, Charles. 
Merton Inf. Assn. 


Lt. 15 Oct., 1803: Capt. 


Lt. 1806. 
Ens. 5 June, 1798. 


| Green, John. 


St. George’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Surg. 
12 Feb., 1800. 

Gee, William. | 
Beddington and Carshalton Cav. Assn. 


Capt. (C) 30 May, 1798. 

GEORGE, William Edward. 
Southwark V.I. 2/Lt. 24 Aug., 1807: 
Capt. 17 June, 1813. 

Gipson, The Rev. David. 


St. Saviour’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Chap. | 


7 Nov., 1799. St. Saviour’s, Southwark 
V.I. Chap. 3 Oct., 1803. 
GLENNIE, William. 

Camberwell V.I. 
27 Dec., 1806. 
GLoveR, Ambrose. 
Holmsdale V.I. 
GopscHALE, S. N. 
Guildford and Blackheath Y.C. 

Aug., 1803. 


(res. 1809). 
Capt. 19 July, 1798. 
Capt. 21 


Ens. 5 Mar., 1804; Lt. | 





St. Olave’s, Southwark Inf. Assn. Capt. 
(C) 50 May, 1798: Maj.-comdt. 2 Nov. 
1799. 

GREENFIELD, George. 
Woking V.I. Lt. 
1805). 

GREENWoop, Charles. 
Roehampton, Putney and Mortlake V.I. 
2/Lt. 31 Dec., 1803: 1/Lt. 1808. 

GRICE, George. 
Rotherhithe V.I. 

GRICE, James, 
Rotherhithe V.I. 
1803. 

Grice, John. 

St. Mary’s, Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. 1/Lt. 
30 May, 1798: Capt. (C) 13 Feb., 1799 
Surrey V.I. Capt. 18 July, 1803. 


1 Nov., 1803. (res, 


Capt. 12 Oct., 1803. 
Ens. 12 Oct., 1803: Lt. 


‘GRILLER, Peter Paul. 


Camberwell V.1. Ens. 17 Oct., 1803: Lt. 
17 Jan., 1806. (res. 1809). 
GrinuaM, John Hall. 
Godalming V.1. Capt. 14 Oct., 1803. 
GRIMSTEAD, Joseph. 
Surrey Y.C. Corn. 12 June, 1800: Lt. 24 
Sept., 1803. (1820). 
GRIMSTEAD, Valentine. 
Epsom V.I. Lt. 2 June, 1808. 
Grin, John. 
Rotherhithe Inf. Assn. Capt. (C) 13 Feb., 
1799. 
GrRiTToN, John. 
Lambeth Inf. Assn. Q.M. 10 July, 1798. 














Ov., 
Bde. 
‘eb., 


V.1. 
Mil. 


suc. 


apt. 


pt. 
ov. 
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Grove, John. | 
Croydon Volrs. (Inf.). Capt. 1 Mar., 
1804. 


GuIMM, James. 
Mitcham V.I. 
1812. 

Gunson, Robert. 
Southwark V.I. Capt. August, 1803. 

Gutcu, The Rev. R. 

Epsom V.I. Chap. 12 Oct., 1803. 
H. C. Carpew-RENDrE. 


(l'o be continued). 


Ens. 22 Dec., 1803: Lt. 





“ MOLUMNIST.’’—The word “‘ columnist ”’ 
has crept into use lately in the popu- 
lar press, and can hardly be praised as an 
efficient addition to the English vocabulary. 
It has a Latin beginning and a Greek ending. 
Columna in the well-known line of Horace, 
‘Ars Poetica,’ 373, 
Non homines non di, non 
columnae, 
means the posts in front of the booksellers’ 
shops, and here the booksellers. Taking the 
English sense of a column of printed matter, 
one would suppose that any journalist was 
a “columnist,’’ whether he was writing a 
leading article, fashion notes, or an obituary. 
The word, however, appears to be used for 
a writer of personal gossip. The variation 
“columniater’’’ suggests that this sort of 
writing has its dangers. Why or how the 
form ‘‘ columyist ’’ is preferred by one writer 
of gossip I have not the least idea. Jour- 
nalists know little of the history and deriva- 
tion of English words, and care less, 


W. H. Jz 


“{ANGLEFOOT”? AND “ BOOST.’’ — 

“Tanglefoot ’’ is quoted in_ the 
‘N.E.D.’ as ‘‘ American slang for an intoxi- 
cating beverage, especially whisky,’ from 
1860 onwards. 

But it has long been known in Kent, par- 
ticularly in the Dymchurch area, as a syno- 
nym for cider, though I have no dates at the 
moment. 

So many supposed newly-coined U.S.A. 
slang words turn out to be old English terms, 
lost awhile to us. For example, ‘‘ boost.”’ 
This ugly word seems to have been current 
m England from 1300 onwards, and then to 


have gone out of use, until revived as Ameri- 
¢an ‘‘ slang.” 


concessere 


Wm. Jaccarp. 


' was carried for Col. Robert Gordon, 


Readers’ Queries. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS IN SEVILLE 
CATHEDRAL, XVII CENT. — Peter 
Mundy, Cornish traveller, spent some time 
in Seville in 1615. He says of ‘‘La Yglesia 
Mayor or Greatt Churche ”’ that it had ‘ the 
best musicke, both for instrumentts and 
voices thatt is in all Spaine.”’ 
Can any reader refer me to a work giving 
an account of the musical instruments in 
pont cathedral prior to the organs of 1777 and 





L. M. ANSTEY. 


‘HE LEADEN TOBACCO-J AR.—Can any- 
body tell me why so many of the old 
tobacco-jars were made of lead? Was there 
some supposed connection between lead and 
keeping tobacco in good condition ? 


J. BENETT-STANFORD. 


(OLONEL ROBERT GORDON, BOMBAY 
ARMY.—The Morning Post of Jan. 3, 
1774 (p. 2) contained the following report: 


An impartial byestander must have been 
greatly hurt and affected at the indecent and 
cruel methods taken on Thursday [Jan. 27, 
1774] at a General Court of Proprietors of the 
East India Company, to injure Col. Gordon, 
the commander-in-chief at Bombay, how many 
thousand miles distant. The evidence against 
him was peepee and ready in Court: the 
evidence for him was unprepared and to look 
for: yet in this critical situation, so universally 
was the character of Col. Gordon known and 
esteemed, that different gentlemen in the Court 
voluntarily stepped forward to justify him and 
pay a grateful tribute to his merit. Col. Gor- 
don, in this contest, laboured under every dis- 
advantage. He himself was absent on his duty 
at Bombay, and totally ignorant of the pre- 
sent proceedings. Col. Stuart, his competitor, 
was upon the spot, and present in the Court 
to — his cause by his personal influence 
and application: yet even that could not pre- 
vail. Colonel Gordon’s character was cleared 
from every aspersion and his abilities for the 
command he enjoys universally admitted. The 
Duke of Richmond, Lord George Lennox, Sir 
William Mayne, Sir Robert Fletcher, Sir James 
Johnstone, Mr. Dodwell, Mr. Mackworth, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Creighton, Mr. Mayne and 
many other respectable gentlemen gave public 
testimony of their approbation of the character 
and conduct of Col. Gordon, and expressed an 
honest, but severe, resentment at the unjusti- 
fiable erty made to supersede him in a com- 
mand which his conduct and services had so 
well merited, and which had devolved to him 
by fair and natural succession. The question 
ut the 
friends of Col. Stuart demanded a ballot. 
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The ballot was held on Feb. 1, 
Gazette of Feb, 2 showed that the balloting 
began as usual at 11 a.m, and ended at b 
p.m. About 7 the numbers declared from 


the chair were as follows: 


For the question 347 
pn | 192 
Majority for Gordon 155 
Where can I get the best account of 
Colonel Gordon’s case ? 
J. M. Buttocs. 


HE HOGARTH FAMILY.—The father of 
the late D. G. Hogarth was a cousin of 
the wife of Charles Dickens, 


William Hogarth. Can anybody work out 
the connection, or put me on to a pedigree 
of the Hogarths? 


J. M. Buttocu. 


and is said to | 
have been a collateral relation of the great | gic 


| of Nathaniel’s brother 
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| in the same county in 1643 (Foster, * 


Fa OF A CHURCH IN A WOOD.— | 


H. Hudson brings in his book, ‘ 
in England,’ 1909, Chapt. i., a charming de- 


scription of a church in a wood in southern | 
The | 


England, and the legend of its origin. 
localisation of this church and further de- 
tails of its history wanted. 

OF. B 


ARADISE FOR ANIMALS.—The French 
poet, Francis Jammes, wrote a ‘ Priére 
pour aller au Paradis avec les Anes,’ where 
he professes the faith that animals also will 
enter heaven. 

I would like to have other instances from 
ancient or modern writers with regard to the 
existence of a separate Paradise for animals, 
or to animals’ participation in our own souls’ 
heaven. 


Oo. F.. Be. 
i (ORN-CADGER.”"—1 should be glad to 
’ know what is the meaning of this 
expression ? B. 


NATHANIEL AND JOHN HANCOCK. - 
IN Richard Hancock of Cornfield (Duchy of 
Lanc. Dep. Ser. II. 11 James I, no. 41; Chet. 
Soc. 1. 256) in Ightenhill Park (‘ V.C.H. 
Lancs.,’ vi. 487; 489, note 25), aged fourteen 
years two months or more when he succeeded 
at the death of his father William on 20 Jan., 


1560/1 (Chane. Ing. p.m. Ser. II1., exxix., 
no. 88; Exch. Ing. p.m. Ser. II1., file 251, 
no. 31; Ct. of Wards Ing. p.m., viii., no. 68) 


was assessed at Ightenhill Park in goods in 
1610 (Lay Subs. bdle. 131, no. 296), had a 


Afoot | 
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es, 


and the grant of arms from Sir Richard St. George 


Norroy, in November, 1614 (Stowe MS, 16 
fol. 15b pencil, miswritten Cornhill) and was 
buried at Clitheroe on 2 July, 1623 (par, 
reg.). He had a number of children (Harl, 
MS. 1987, fol. 120b; Lanes. Par. Reg. Soc, 
XVi. passim ; Clitheroe par. reg.) including 
a younger son Nathaniel, baptized at Padi. 
ham on 3 Oct., 1596 (Lanes. Par. Reg. Soe,, 
xvi. 14) and educated at Brasenose, where 
he took his B.A. on 10 July, 1617, rector of 
Portslade in Sussex in 1638, and Southwick 
Alumni 
Oxon.’), compounding for the first fruits of 
the latter on 10 July of that year (Exch. First 
Fruits Comp. Bks., vol. xx.). When did he 
and did he leave issue? What became 
John, baptized at 
Padiham on 21 Mar., 1598/9 (Lancs. Par, 
Reg. Soc., xvi., 15), who was also at B.N.C,, 
taking his M.A. on 6 July, 1622 (Foster, 


op. cit.)? 
H. 1. A. 
| Sv IFT: ‘“‘ AN ASS’S HOOF.” — Swift's 
verses ‘“‘On burning a dull Poem” 
begin : 


An Ass’s Hoof alone can hold 
That pois’nous Juice which kills by Cold. 
What is the meaning of the allusion? 


H. W, 


REEDY GUBBINS.’’—What is the 
origin of this phrase? It is not in the 
‘Shorter Oxford Dictionary.’ Is it a nur 
sery version of ‘‘ greedy guts,’’ which is in 
the ‘$.0.D.’ 
H. B. 


LIZABETH LANE.—I want information 
regarding the ancestry of Elizabeth Lane, 
Countess of Massereene, (d. 1836). She is 
said to have been born 5 A 1765 in or near 
Sudbury, Derbyshire. Her father, Henry 
Lane, was probably a yeoman. Her mother's 
maiden name is said to be Mary Simms. She 
is believed to have had a brother, John Lane, 
who was a wealthy ship-builder in London. 
I have collected the statements in the various 
peerages and wish additional information. 


N. C. A. 


CTON’S HUNDRED BEST BOOKS ON 
WESTERN EUROPE.—Lord Acton is 
said to have drawn up a list of one hundred 
books which he considered of special import 
ance as illustrating the history of Western 
Europe. Where can this list be found fe 
N. C. 
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ARBIAGE CERTIFICATES WANTED. 
—Cope and Duncombe. Cope and Fort 
or Metcalfe. 

K. E. Cope. 


LONDON MARRIAGE LICENCES, 1720- | 
1775.—Have these been printed, and if | 
s0, where can they be seen? 


BE. E. Corr. | 


-FLED IN FEMININE ANGLO-SAXON | 

NAMES.—Will anyone give me instances | 
of women’s names ending in this element? 
I know Eanfled, the queen of Oswiu, and her 
daughter AElfled, and, of course, the more 
famous Alfled or ASthelfled, the Lady of the 
Mercians. Is -fled or -fled the better spell- 
ing? I am asking for names and different 
compounds, not persons. 


F. L. 


ONG WANTED.— I am interested to find 
the origin of a song which has been sung 
for many years by the students of Yale Univer- 
sity, the words of which are as follows :— 
“Show me the Scotchman who doesn’t love 
the thistle 
Show me the Englishman who does not love 
the rose, 
Show me the Irishman who does not love the 
spot where the shamrock grows.” 


The second verse is as follows :— 


“Show me the Scotchman who does not love 

the thistle 

Show me the Englishman who does not love 

the rose, 

Show me the true-hearted son of old Elihu 

Who does not love the spot where the elm 

tree grows.” 

It has been suggested that possibly the song 
was an adaptation of one which was sung by 
Pat Feeney in London about 1881. I should 
like to find the author of it and also obtain a 
copy of the music. 


Harry W. MERRILL. 


OURCES WANTED.—1. I wish to find the 
origin of the following :— 
“But the iniquity of Oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy.” 
Probably classical, but whose translation? 


THEODORA HARRISON. 


2. “All the world is queer except me and 
thee, and sometimes I think thee is a little 


queer.” 
3. An incident in ancient history. A Greek 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





or Roman general received the following mes- 
sage from the enemy; “If I win in battle I 
will destroy your city and make its inhabitants 


slaves.” The reply was one word, “ If.” 
M. I. Srearne, 


Chicago, Ill. 





a. DBD ened 


Replies. 
BURIAL - PLACES OF ENGLISH 
SOVEREIGNS. 


(elxviii. 98, 155). 


HENRY IV (of Bolingbroke) died 20 Mar., 

1413, in the Jerusalem Chamber of West- 
minster Abbey, having been seized with a 
fit while praying before St. Edward’s shrine. 
He was buried on Trinity Sunday in the ex- 
treme east of Canterbury Cathedral, to the 
north of the shrine of St. Thomas, and over 
against the tomb of his uncle, the Black 
Prince. The whole tomb, with the effigies of 
the King and Queen Joan, was wrought in 
alabaster ; and there seems no doubt that por- 
traiture was intended. Henry is represented 
in robes of estate, similar to those on the effigy 
of his predecessor: namely, a long gown or 
tunic, a tippet and hood, and a mantle. On 
the head is a very rich open crown. The 
hands are unfortunately broken. 

Henry V (of Monmouth), the most beloved 
of English kings, died at Bois de Vincennes 
51 Aug., 1422; and was buried two months 
later, where soon after rose his noble chantry- 
chapel, adorned with many statues, which 
occupies the eastern end of the Confessor’s 
chapel at Westminster. On his tomb was 
placed a recumbent effigy carved in oak, and 
covered with silver-gilt, the head being of 
solid silver. The precious metal was stolen 
in 1545, and the figure now remains bare 
and headless. 

Henry VI (of Windsor) died a violent death 
on 21 May, 1471, in the Tower of London; 
and was interred in the lady one of Chert- 
sey Abbey. Under Richard III, his supposed 
assassin, Henry’s body was removed from 
Chertsey to his native Windsor, where his 
half-nephew, Henry VII, planned the erec- 
tion of a great chapel for the sacred corpse, 
but the Chertsey monks petitioned for its re- 
turn. Westminster Abbey also put in a 
claim, on the ground of Henry VI’s own 
wishes. After listening to all the arguments, 
Henry VII decided for Westminster. The 
first design of the structure now called 
Henry Vil’s Chapel, was to make it the 
shrine of the martyred king; but its founder 
died before the proposed translation was 
effected. Nothing also came of Henry VII’s 
endeavour to obtain formal canonisation 
from Pope Julius II for the founder of Eton 
and King’s Colleges. Henry yet lies at Wind- 


174 


sor in St. George’s Chapel — the splendid 
erection of his supplanter and successor in 
Windsor Castle. Under the arch now filled 
by the choir-gates, his bones were found in 
1910, now covered by a slab of black marble. 
The remarkable iron box for alms, which 
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stands beside the south door, was apparently 
made to receive gifts of money at the grave 
of Henry VI. 

Edward IV 


(of Rouen) died 9 Apr., 


1483, at Westminster, and was buried 
at Windsor Castle, in his own St. | 
George’s Chapel. To the north of the | 


high altar, two bays of the north aisle 
formed the lower chapel of Edward IV, and 
to the south is his unfinished tomb of black 
marble or ‘‘ touch.’’ Overhead, and extend- 
ing also over the first bay, was the King’s 
upper chapel; where his altar and another 
tomb with his silver or copper-gilt effigy were | 
to stand. The chapel is now the royal pew 
or closet. The present blocking of the two 
bays was done in 1790; and in front was 
placed the noble pair of iron gates which 
originally spanned the aisle. 

Edward V (of Westminster) was never | 
crowned, and is generally supposed to have | 
been murdered, together with his younger 
brother Richard, Duke of York, in the Tower 
of London, c. August, 1483. In a recess in 
the east wall of the north aisle (known as | 
Queen Elizabeth’s chapel) of Henry VII's 
chapel at Westminster, is a coffer containing | 
the bones of two boys—the one conjectured to | 
have been thirteen, the other ten years of 
age, which were discovered in 1674, in a 
wooden chest, 10ft. below the stairs which 
formerly led to the chapel of the White 
Tower. The workmen had scattered them 
among the rubbish, but this was sifted and | 
the bones preserved. Charles II, being con- 
vinced that they were the bones of Edward V | 
and his brother, and pitying their cruel fate, 
caused them to be placed here in 1678. 

Richard III (of Fotheringay, Crookback) 
was slain at the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
22 Aug., 1485. After the battle his corpse 
was carried to Leicester, trussed across a 
horse’s back, behind a pursuivant, and with 
a halter round the neck. After two days’ | 
public exposure it was buried there at the | 
Grey Friars. But some years later Henry 
VII erected a fine tomb for the last of the 
Plantagenets, with an effigy in alabaster ; 
which was destroyed within fifty years after 
it was built, at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries. 


Henry VII died 21 Apr., 1509, at Rich- 
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mond, Surrey (having re-named Sheen from 
the Yorkshire town, from which he drew his 
original title). He was buried in the Lady 
Chapel of Westminster Abbey, which he had 
magnificently re-built, and which is generally 
known as Henry VII’s Chapel. Henry was 
buried, not like his predecessors, in a raised 
tomb, but in a vault. Within the splendid 
bronze grille is the table-tomb, wholly classic 
in design, made by Torrigiano, 1512-18, for 
which he was to receive some £15,000. Pietro 
Torrigiano’s superb effigies in gilt-bronze of 
Henry and his Queen, Elizabeth of York, are 
undoubtedly portraits. The personal char. 
acters of the King and Queen are powerfully 
indicated not only in the faces, but in the 
hands also, which are of an astonishing per- 
fection of modelling. The disposition of the 
robes is simple, and not lacking in grandeuwr. 
Equally wonderful is the same artist’s gilt 
bronze effigy of the King’s mother in the 
south aisle of his chapel. ‘The Lady Mar. 
garet Beaufort, Countess of Richmond and 
Derby, foundress of Christ’s and St. John’s 
Colleges in Cambridge, etc., is depicted 
wearing a widow’s dress, and at her feet an 
antelope. Professor Lethaby said of these 
three effigies, wrought by the great Floren- 
tine, that they are ‘simple, quiet and 
serious; the faces and hands entirely noble; 
the greatest sculptures ever wrought in Eng- 
land.”’ 

Henry VIII died 28 Jan., 1547, at 
Westminster, and was buried in_ St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, by the side 
of his third queen, Jane Seymour, the 
mother of his immediate successor. The 
Lady Chapel (east of St. Géorge’s) re-built 
by Henry VII (and now the Albert Memorial 
Chapel) was given by Henry VIII to Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who began in it a most sump- 
tuous tomb, upon which Italian craftsmen 
were working 1524-9. After the Cardinal’s 
disgrace the tomb was annexed by Henry 
VIII, who made large alterations in it as 
a memorial to himself, but it remained un- 
finished at his death. The metal-work was 
sold in "1646; but Wolsey’s marble sarco- 
phagus and the other stonework remained in 
place until about 1805, when they were re- 
moved for the construction of the royal vault 
under the chapel. In 1808 the sarco- 
phagus was brought out of store and set up 
over Lord Nelson’s grave in the crypt of St. 
Paul’s, where it may still be seen. In the 
middle of St. George’s choir is a gravestone 
covering the vault in which lie the remains 
of Henry VIII, Queen Jane Seymour, and 
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Charles I. Henry was a pastmaster in 
acquiring other people’s property: even his 
great foundations of Christ Church, Oxford, 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, owed much 
to their first founders—Wolsey and Henry’s 
own ancestor Edward III respectively. 
Wolsey himself died 30 Nov., 1530, in Leices- 
ter Abbey, but his tomb therein has long dis- 
appeared. 

Edward VI died 6 July 1553, at Greenwich. 
In front of the grille of Henry VII’s tomb 
at Westminster was erected in 1519 an altar 
to Our Lady with a magnificent classical 
canopy by Torrigiano; beneath the altar slab 
was ‘‘a baken image of earth coloured (i.e. 
terra-cotta) of Christ dead,”’ visible through 
bronze balusters which supported the touch- 
stone slab. In a small vault under this altar 
was buried Edward VI, amid _ universal 
mourning; but no monument has ever been 
erected over his grave. In 1643 the altar and 
canopy were destroyed by the Puritans be- 
cause of Torrigiano’s images. Some portions 
of the original canopy and altar have been 
—. and are worked into the modern 

tar, 

Philip and Mary: Mary I, the only sur- 
viving child of Henry VIII and his first wife, 
Queen Katharine of Aragon, died 17 Nov., | 
1958, at St. James’s Palace. She lies 
in the vault in the north aisle of 
Henry VII’s Chapel at Westminster later 
crowned by Queen Elizabeth’s monument. In 
fact the stately coffin of Elizabeth rests on 
that of Mary. Of Mary there was no 
memorial until James I caused the following 
Latin inscription to be placed on the 
western base of the tomb: egno consortes 
et urna, hic obdormimus Elizabetha et Maria 
sorores, in spe resurrectionis, Mary’s royal | 
consort and cousin, King Philip II of Spain, 
and much besides, was eleven years her | 
junior; and she was the second of his three | 
wives. He died 13 Sept., 1598, at the Escorial | 
(31 m. N.W. of Madrid)—the vast building | 
he had erected, comprising at once a convent, | 
a church, a palace, and a mausoleum, in | 
honour of St. Laurence: whose emblem, a | 

| 





gridiron, is remembered in the ground-plan. 
Directly under the high-altar of the great 
church of San Lorenzo del Escorial is situated | 
the pantheon or royal mausoleum which con- 
tains the remains of Philip’s father, the | 
Emperor Charles V, of Philip II himself, 
and of all their successors on the Spanish 
throne down to Ferdinand VII save two. The 
most interesting room in the palace is Philip 
Il’s cell; from which, through an opening in 


the wall, he could see the celebration of mass 
while too ill to leave his bed. 

Elizabeth, child of Henry VIII by his 
second wife, Queen Anne Boleyn — died 24 
March, 1603, at Richmond, and was buried 
in the north aisle of her grandfather’s great 
chapel at Westminster. Her monument was 
erected by her successor James I, but is by no 
means so large, so costly, or so beautiful as 
that of his mother Mary, Queen of Scots, in 
the south aisle. But of all the post-Reforma- 
tion tombs it was by far the dearest to the 
English people: a drawing of it long hung 
in every London church and in most churches 
in the country. The recumbent effigy of the 
queen is finely executed in white marble. The 
countenance exactly resembles the best of her 
portraits, when represented in advanced 
years; the features being strong, but digni- 
fied. Her attire is regal, but the crown is 
gone and the sceptre and orb are broken. She 
has on a close coif, from which her hair 
descends in small curls; pendant jewels are 
attached to her ears, and she wears a necklace 
of pearls, having a large drop in the centre. 
The point-lace frill of her chemise is turned 
back upon a broad, plaited ruff, below which 
was a collar of the Order of the Garter, cast 
in lead and gilt; but the last portion of this 
was stolen when the iron railing round the 
tomb was removed, with so many others, in 
1822; the holes by which the collar was 
attached may still be seen. The Latin 
epitaph commemorates her defeat of the 
Armada, her zeal for religion, her skill in 
many languages, her great endowments both 
of intellect and person, her qualities beyond 
her sex, that she was a Princess Incompar- 
able. 

James I (VI of Scotland) — both of whose 
parents were grandchildren of Margaret, 
elder daughter of Henry VII—died 27 March, 
1625, at Theobalds, and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, having been a king for 
fifty-eight years. Hie resting-place, long un- 
known, was discovered in 1869 by Dean 
Stanley, who found the great coffin of the 
British Solomon in Henry VII’s vault. 

Charles I was beheaded on 30 Jan., 1649, 
outside the Banqueting Hall in Whitehall. 
His embalmed body was eventually taken to 
Windsor, and buried in the middle of the 
choir of St. George’s Chapel in the vault con- 
taining the remains of Henry VIII and 
Queen Jane Seymour. 

(The Lord Protector, Oliver Cromwell, for 
some years king in all but name, was buried 
—-1658—in the vault of the extreme eastern 
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chapel of Henry VII’s Chapel. His body, to- | 
gether with its immediate neighbours—those 
of Admiral Blake, General Ireton, and Presi- 
dent Bradshaw—was ejected in 1660, and 
thrown into a pit in the churchyard, north of 
the nave. In this chapel it was originally 
intended that Henry VI should be buried ; 
and it seems probable that it stands upon the 
site, or very near the site, of the house in 
which the poet Geoffery Chaucer died—since 
Henry VII’s Chapel was longer than the 
original Lady Chapel of Henry III, and 
Chaucer died in the precincts in 1400 as 
Clerk of the Works to the King. Chaucer, of 
course, is buried in the Poets’ Corner in the 
South Transept. ) 

Charles II died 6 Feb., 1685, at Whitehall. 
He was buried underneath the altar plat- 
form of the south aisle (the Lady Margaret’s 
Chapel) of Henry VII’s Chapel at West- 
minster. 

James II (VII of Scotland) died 6 Sept., 
1701, at St. Germains. Although he had ex- | 
pressed a wish to be buried in the parish | 
church at St. Germains, his remains were | 
‘* provisionally ’’ transported to the English | 
Benedictine Church of St. Edmund in the 
Faubourg St. Jacques. His heart was de- 
posited in the Convent of the Visitation at | 
Chaillot; his brain was bequeathed to the 
Scots College in Paris; while his bowels were | 
divided between the English College at St. 
Omer and the parish church of St. Germaine. | 
His corpse remained in its original resting- 
place, awaiting transportation to Westmin- 
ster, until the first French revolution, when 
the coffin was broken up for the sake of the 
lead, and the contents were carried away—it 
was said to be thrown into the fosse commune. 
His other remains disappeared, with the ex- 
ception of those at the church at St. Ger- 
mains, which, being discovered in 1824, were, | 
in pursuance of orders by George IV, sol- 
emnly re-interred in September of that year, 
a temporary inscription being placed over | 
them. The tomb was restored by Queen Vic- 
toria. 

William and Mary. 
smallpox 28 Dec., 
Palace. 

William III (William Henry of Nassau, | 
Prince of Orange and Stadtholder of the | 
Netherlands), nephew and _ son-in-law of | 
James II, died 18 Mar., 1702, at Kensington. | 
William and Mary are buried under the | 
altar platform of the south aisle of Henry 
VII's chapel at Westminster. The proposed 
monument to the two sovereigns was never 


Mary II died of 
1694, at Kensington 








| Castle. 


erected at Westminster. But their wax 
effigies—with those of Elizabeth, Charles II, 
and Anne—are preserved in Islip’s upper 
chapel. 

Anne died 1 Aug., 1714, at Kensington, 
She was buried with her consort — Prince 
George of Denmark—under the altar plat. 
form of the south aisle of Henry VII’s chapel 
at Westminster; and, like her three prede- 
cessors in the same grave, has no monument, 

George I (George Lewis of Brunswick- 


| Liineburg), Elector of Hanover, great-grand- 
|son of James I, died 12 June, 1727, at 
| Osnabriick, where his brother Ernest, Duke of 


York, was titular bishop. His remains were 
deposited in the palace vaults, whence they 
were, after a time, taken to those at Hanover, 
and interred there on the night of 30 Aug. 

George II (George Augustus), Elector of 
Hanover, died suddenly, 25 Oct., 1760, at 
Kensington. The funeral service was _per- 
formed in Westminster Abbey on 11 Nov., 
at night. The King had left directions that 
his remains should be mingled with those 
of Queen Caroline. Accordingly his coffin 
was placed by the side of hers, the adjacent 
sides of the coffins being removed, and both 
enclosed in a_ stone sarcophagus, were de 
posited in the vaults beneath the centre of 
the nave of Henry VII’s Chapel, without 
other memorial than a slab. He is the last 
English sovereign who was buried at West- 
minster, 

George III (George William Frederick), 
King of Hanover, died 29 Jan., 1820, at 
Windsor. East of St. George’s Chapel lies 
what is now called the Albert Memorial 
Chapel in the Lower Ward of Windsor 
The passage between the two retains 
portions of Henry III’s Chapel, but these 
were re-faced and the vaulted ceiling added 
in 1511, after Henry VII had replaced the 
old chapel of SS. George and Edward by his 
new Lady Chapel. This was given by Henry 
VIII to Cardinal Wolsey, but on Wolsey’s 
disgrace it reverted to the Crown. And in 
1810 the design originated by Charles I of 
establishing a royal sepulchre at Windsor was 
at last carried into effect; and a vault com 


| structed under the tomb-house, to the extent 


of nearly the whole area of the building, with 
an entrance and subterranean passage from 
the choir of St. George’s. This vault con- 
tains the coffin of George III. ; 

George IV (George Augustus Frederick), 
King of Hanover, died at Windsor 25 June, 
1830. He was interred in the royal family 
vault with his father, at Windsor. 
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William 1V (William Henry), King of 
Hanover, died at Windsor 20 June, 1837. He 
was interred with his two predecessors at 
Windsor. 

Victoria (Alexandrina Victoria) died 22 
Jan., 1901, at Osborne. She was the first 
Enolish sovereign since Elizabeth to have a 
monumental effigy. Over a doorway that led 
into the ancient vestry is the inscription : 

The Wolsey Chapel. Erected above the 
Royal Tomb-house. Having been restored and 
peautified By Her Majesty the Queen 





in | 


memory of the lamented Prince Consort is | 


henceforth entitled The Albert Memorial 
Chapel December MpcccLxxIv. 
Although his body was laid to rest in the 


mausoleum at Frogmore in the Home Park, 


where Queen Victoria’s remains also lie, a | 


costly cenotaph to his memory, designed by 
Baron Triqueti, was set up in the chapel, 
which has now been named after him. The 
Queen’s effigy now lies beside his. 

Edward VII (Albert Edward) died at 
Buckingham Palace, his birthplace, 6 May, 
1910. After the funeral service in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, his coffin was low- 
ered to the royal vault of George III below. 
A table-tomb, with the effigies of King 
Edward and his queen has since been erected 
in St. George’s Chapel. 

A. R. Baytey. 


BE COLONIAL DAMES OF AMERICA 

(clxviii. 61).—The following is from the 
‘Encyclopedia Americana’ (1924), vol. vii., 
pp. 286-7 : 


This is an ancestral and patriotic organiza- 


| and finally back to the States. 
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tion of American women, founded 19 May 1892, | 


and composed of one Colonial Society from each 
of the thirteen original states, one society for 


the District of Columbia, and_ one associate | 
society for each of the non-colonial states. The | 


objects of the National Society are: To pre- 
serve colonial history, traditions, manuscripts, 


records, relics and buildings; to perpetuate the | 


brave deeds and glorious memory 
colonists, and to engender and 
patriotism. To be eligible to membership a 
woman must be descended from some worthy 
ancestor who rendered valuable service to the 


of the | 
encourage | 


colonies and who became a resident of America | 


previous to 1750. Memberships are obtained 
only upon invitation from those already en- 
rolled, and must be procured through admit- 
tance into the Colonial Society of the ancestral 
state, where the service of the ancestor was 
rendered. The work of the Society has been 
patriotic. During the Cuban war nurses and 
supplies for the sick were supplied; at the close 


of the war a splendid monument, in Arlington | for each original officer), and possibly the 


Cemetery, Washington, D.C., which is the 
National Cemetery for military heros, “ to the 
memory of the soldiers and sailors, who gave 
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up their lives in the late war with Spain,” was 
erected by the Society “in the name of the 
Women of the Nation.” One of the most valu- 
able and interesting collections of colonial 
relics and furnishings is under the control of 
the New York Society at the old Van Cortlandt 
manor house in Van Cortlandt Park. Churches 
and colonial houses of historical importance 
have been restored; historical sites marked 
with tablets; prizes awarded for essays on 
patriotic and historical subjects to pupils of 
schools and colleges. A complete list of the 
soldiers and sailors who fell in the Cuban cam- 
paign form the contents of a Record Book com- 
piled by the Society. Great credit is due this 
organization for preserving many historical 
places which otherwise might have been 
destroyed. The National Society holds a bien- 
nial council in Washington. 

_ The genealogists of the respective Colonial 
State Societies are very strict, and each suc- 
cessive generation of descent from the UCol- 
onial ancestor must be proven by docu- 
mentary evidence. Sometimes it is very dif- 
ficult to find. In one case the descent was 
from the Rev. John Cotton, of colonial Bos- 
ton. The line ran through the son, Rowland 
Cotton, who returned to England, and con- 
tinued for two or more generations in Eng- 
land, then to Canada for three generations, 
Affidavits 
from English parish records had to be pre- 
sented, certified copies of family deeds and 
other records had to be obtained. But the 
line was finally accepted as proven, and the 
lady admitted to membership. There are 
now about 11,500 members, comprising the 
National Society through the fourteen “ origi- 
nal”’ state societies (the thirteen colonies 
plus the District of Columbia) and twenty- 
eight associated state societies. There are 
apparently seven states in which no associate 
societies exist. 

Each “‘ original ’’ or ‘‘ colonial ’’ state soci- 
ety publishes its own lineage book. Practic- 
ally all of the fourteen original societies have 
done this, but in very few is the entire line 
age of each member given, for these books 
generally list only the name of the colonial 
ancestor from whom descent has been proven 
and the name (or names) of the member (or 
members) descended from him. 

The Society has the reputation of being the 
most aristocratic of all the hereditary and 
patriotic societies, except, of course, the Soci- 
ety of the Cincinnati (lineal descendants of 
officers of the Continental Army, 1775-1783, 
male membership only, and but one member 


Holland Society of New York (composed of 
descendants of the colonial Dutch settlers of 
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New Amsterdam). Ladies of recognised 
social standing and prestige only are as a 
rule invited to membership; and even after 
an invitation has been issued, bona fide des- 
cent from a colonial ancestor who held mili- 
tary or civil office or otherwise rendered very 
distinguished service, must be absolutely 
proven before full membership is conferred. 


Gitpert H. Doane. 


(HE BISHOP OF ALET, 1429 (clxviii. 
134).—The Bishop of Alet from 1421 to 
1440 was Petrus Assalbitus, of the Order of 
St. Augustine. For Nicolas Pavillon, 
Bishop of Alet 1637 to 1677, see ‘ Cambridge 
Modern History,’ v. 84 sq. He seems to 
have had something to do with England. 


J.C. 


Through the help of a friend I am now 
able to answer part of my query. In the 
‘Dictionnaire d’histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastique,’ now in course of publication 
under the general editorship of Mgr. Alfred 
Baudrillart, the article ‘ Diocése d’Alet’ 
(t. ii., col. 165) gives the name of the bishop 
as Pierre If Assalbitus (Assalbit), of the 
Order of the Hermits of St. Augustine; 
‘*sacriste, confesseur, et bibliothécaire du 
pape, transféré de Condom par Martin V, le 
8 janvier 1421, et preféré a Jean Corserii, 
élu du chapitre, qui passe & Condom,”’ etc. 
In t. iv., col. 1080, of the same dictionary 
is the further information that he was 
Superior-General of his Order and died in 
1440. I am still seeking information of what 
he was doing in England in 1429. 


J. R. F. 


‘“ DED DANE ”’ (clxvii, 135).—The presence 

of dark-haired people in England and 
Denmark cannot be ascribed to what Mr. W. 
Hakcourt-Batu refers to as a dilution of 
Celtic blood. The coming of the English 
forced the British to retire to Wales, Corn- 
wall and Armorica, and the unsettled times 
prevented mingling. Intermarriage in mod- 
ern times with persons from Wales, Ireland 
and Scotland would not be great enough to 
account for the number of black and red- 
haired people in England. As for Denmark 
there was no near Celtic source to provide 
the dilution. 

There were always dark-haired persons 
among the kindred Teuto-Scandinavian tribes 
making up the English. Among the first 
arrivals, Angles, Frisians and Jutes, dark- 
haired people were not lacking, and these 
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were wrongly called “‘ black Saxons’ by the 
Celtic chroniclers, with the grim comment 
that they were worse than the other kind, 
These dark English were afterwards much 
increased by “black Danes.’’ a_ kindred 
strain, who certainly were not Celtic, and 
amongst these there were so many red-haired 
persons, showing the meeting of dark and fair 
in Denmark, that in the Danelaw “‘ ginger.” 
haired people became numerous enough to 
cause the term ‘‘ red ’’ to be associated with 
the term ‘‘ Dane.”’ 

There are fair-haired people in Denmark 
and dark in Scandinavia. The Irish 
chroniclers refer to the arrival of dark and 
fair Vikings. In northern history we find 
references to ‘‘ Haco the Dark ’”’ and “ Haco 
the Fair.’”’ As to the origin of the dark 
strain, that is another story. It was not 
Celtic. 

C. L. Hates. 


RIEST’S TITLE OF “ SIR ”’ (clxviii. 61, 
103, 141).—R. S. B., at the last refer 
ence, asks what evidence there 1s for the 
statement that in conversation a graduated 
person at the Universities was ever called 
‘*Sir Smith,”’ or ‘‘ Sir Jones,’’ and he doubts 
the colloquial use. In the list of ‘ Actorum 
Nomina ”’ in the edition of Robert Burton’s 
Latin comedy, ‘ Philosophaster,’ first printed 
in 1862 for the Roxburghe Club, the names 
of eight of the players are given with the 
prefix ‘‘ Sr.’ before their surnames, and de- 
scribed as ‘‘ Bac.,’’ “ Bac.Art.,’’ etc. The 
editor, W. E. Buckley, p. xv., quotes ex- 
amples of this use from Antony Wood’s Auto- 
biography, such as ‘‘ Sr. Prince,” “ Sr. 
Southley,’’ ‘‘Sr. Tanner,’’ and notes that 
these instances show that it was a current 
form in Wood’s days. In J. E. B. Mayor's 
note on p. 30 of his edition of the ‘ Auto- 
biography of Matthew Robinson ’ is a quota- 
tion from Henry Newcome, who writes that 
he ‘‘ had some discourse with Sir Robinson, 
my old friend of St. John’s.”” This was at 
the middle of the seventeenth century. In 
the first quarter of the next century, m 
Mayor’s edition of the ‘Life of Ambrose 
Bonwicke, by his Father,’ we find in the 
letter of May 11, 1714, from Philip Bonwicke 
to his father, the words ‘‘ He was in com- 
pany with Sir Newton that night.’’ Other 
examples are found on pp. 126, 146, 215, of 
the same book. If this use of ‘Sir 
before the plain surname of a man who had 
taken the first degree, was not uncommon 
with university men in their letters and also 
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autobiographies, it is reasonable to suppose 
they used it also in conversation. This, of 
course, is quite a different matter from sup- 
posing that outsiders would have spoken of 
Mr. Feeder, B.A., as ‘‘ Sir Feeder.”’ 
Epwarp BEnsLy. 


UDLEY FAMILIES (clxviii. 135; s.v. 
‘Robert Dudley of Bristol’ and ‘ Rich- 
ard Dudley of Yanworth’).—J. W. F. may 
find in Mr. Dean Dudley’s * History of the 
Dudley Family,’ Wakefield, Mass., 1892, the 
information he requires. ‘The three volumes 
(which include a Supplement) will be found 
in the British Museum Library. It includes 
the Yanworth branch, and many Greens are 

mentioned. 

C. A. Braprorp. 


\OCKNEY PRONUNCIATION  (elxviii. 
26, 67, 102, 121, 137).—One of the peculi- 
arities enquired about by A. H. C.-P. is 
noticed in ‘ London’s Dialect : 
Form of English Speech,’ by MacKenzie 
MacBride, published by the Priory Press, 
Hampstead, in 1910. I italicise the words 
that apply more particularly to the query. 
The London dialect is really, especially on 
the south side of the Thames, a_ perfectly 
legitimate and recognisable child of the old 
Kentish tongue to which we owe our earliest 
written literature . . . The dialect of London 
north of the Thames has been shown to be 
one of the many varieties of the Midland or 


Mercian dialect, flavoured by the East Anglian | 


an Ancient | 
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variety of the same speech, owing to the great | 


influx of Essex people into London. But it has, 


I think, also been strongly influenced in its | 


most characteristic particulars by the Kentish 
of South London: indeed it seems to me to be 
really the Kentish influences rather than the 
Midland which mark the London dialect off so 


clearly from other forms of our speech ... The | 


Cockney’s habit, which is Kentish, and I think 
also East Anglian, of using “w” for “v”... 
since Dickens’s time this last Cockneyism has 
disappeared, or nearly so. The habit dates 
from the Anglo-Saxon settlement, and is com- 
mon to German and Norwegian to-day .. . The 
use of “u” for “v,”’ as in the words “lou” 
or “lo’e” for “ love,” and “ doo” for “‘dove,”’ 
which is universal in Scotland, is identical 
with Mr. Weller’s “Spell it with a_ we.” 
(Chapter i). 


This little work, which defends the Cock- 
ney dialect against its condemnation by the 
London County Council’s Education Depart- 
ment, does not discuss the subject of the 
dropped initial aspirate. I believe it has 
been ascertained that this failing has spread 
In recent times 
through South Wales, where it is essentially 
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foreign to an accent derived from a Celtic 
speech. In Monmouthshire it has certainly 
been common for many years, to my own 
knowledge. 

W. W. GILL. 


*‘ Villikins and His Dinah.’ Some of your 
readers may be interested to read that a re- 
markable translation exists of this ballad into 


French. I have known it well for more than 
fifty years. The beginning of it indicates its 
nature : 


Sir Villikins et sa Dinah 
Tragédie anglaise aristocratique 
en deux Tomes 
Tome I Sir Villikins (Sir Villikins est un 


ieune Lor-maire — titre anglais héré- 
ditaire) 
De Londres un Négociant habitait la ville, 


Il n’eut qu’un seul enfant, belle, douce et 
bonne fille; 

Elle s’appellait Dinah, elle n’eut que 
ans, 

Et une fortune superbe en or et en argent. 

as 4 2 des jeunes héritiéres) Tural-lul-tural- 
a la. 


seize 


Epwakp HeErRon-ALLEN. 


RicHARD HUMPHRIES (clxviii. 116).— 
Richard Humphries, ‘‘ the Gentleman 
Boxer,’’ on Wednesday, 9 Jan., 1788, at 
Odiham, Co. Hants, met, fought, and de- 
feated the famous Jew pugilist, Daniel 
Mendoza. in a fight which lasted twenty-eight 
minutes fifty-four seconds. Mr. Bradyl, 
Humphries’ patron, not being present, the 
victor reported the result laconically, viz. : 
‘Sir, I have done the Jew, and am in good 
health. Richard Humphries.” 
The stake was 400 guineas. 
tails of the fight see ‘ Pugilistica,’ 
‘ Knuckles and Gloves.’ 
WILLIAM BRADBROOKE. 
ELESMAINS (elxvi. 31).—I am indebted 
to M. Maurice Vignon, of the Ministére 
des Travaux Publics, who writes: 


Bellus Mansus on the Dive is now Beaumais 
(Calvados) in the Canton of Morteaux-Couli- 


For full de- 
and 


| boeuf. 


from Southern England | 


It has 249 inhabitants, is 38 Kms. South East 
of Caen and the nearest station is Fresné-la- 
Mer 4 Kms. away. 

Reference to this locality is to be found in 
the “‘ Dictionnaire Topographique du Calva- 
dos” by C. Hippeau (Paris 1883) who quotes 
the different forms of Bellam Mansum, Bella 
Mansis, for the year 1165 from the Charters of 
Troarn. 


It is obvious that Belmeis and Beaumais 
is similar. 
JOHN BELLMAN. 
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The Library. 


Frascator: Syphilis. or the French Disease : 
A Poem in Latin Hexameters by Girolamo | 
Fracastorio. With a Translation, Notes and | 
Appendix by Heneage Wynne-Finch and | 
an Introduction by James Johnston Abra- 
ham. (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.). 


ORN at Verona in 1478 (he died in 1553 
at his villa at Incaffi on Lake Garda), 
Girolamo Fracastor was a youth in his teens 
when the terrible scourge for which he in- 
vented the name first showed itself in Europe. 
The first names by which it was known, of 
which Morbus Gallicus became the most pre- | 
valent, were no doubt unfair in imputing its 
introduction to this or that nation. The 
word ‘‘syphilis’’ usefully avoids imputa- | 
tion, though one may perhaps regret that 
gidtos is mixed up with it. It comes from | 
the name of Syphilus, the shepherd, a charac- 
ter in the poem before us, who is made to 
contract the disease through the anger of 
Apollo; and it is not certain what was in- 
tended to be the meaning of the name. | 

The poem in which it was presented to the 
world has been greatly admired. An account | 
of the disease from a medical point of view, 
it is also a literary piece of great skill and | 
great charm, which its author no doubt in- | 
tended should recall such a famous plague- | 
piece as that in Thucydides. Between 1530 
and 1869 the Latin was reprinted, separately 
or in anthologies, thirty-two times—most 
often in Paris. It has been translated into 
Italian (many times—last in 1930), French, 
German and English. That it should have 
pleased readers in the sixteenth century is no 
wonder. 

Fracastor was one of the typical sons of 
the Renaissance. A medical man of no mean 
repute, he was lecturer on logic at Padua for 
half-a-dozen years, and busied himself with 
botany and mathematics and _ philosophy. 
How thoroughly good a Latinist he was and | 
how deeply saturated with the classical poetry 
of Rome, his poem quite splendidly shows. | 
It is Virgil, the reader soon comes to suspect, 
whom he has taken for his master; and the | 
suspicion is confirmed by the pleasant and 
scholarly little disquisition on the topic sup- | 
plied by Mr. Vernon Rendall. Hallam, 
Mr. Rendall tells us, had thought Frascator 
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| for mere ‘‘ sequetur.”’ 


took Manilius for his model; but there 
as he shows, plenty of evidence pointi 


| finitely to Virgil—clear echoes of rhythm 


phrase that the lover of Virgil will not mi 


| More than that, the angle from which 


views horrors and the kinds of relief he eg 
trives in the course of the poem seem in the 
best passages to betray a certain attempt 
emulate Virgil’s mind and outlook. © 
translator had assuredly no easy task, f 
Frascator’s ready command of the langy 
allows him all the advantages of the p 
nant Latin idiom over our own. The Engli 
version is in prose—a good decision. It ij 
enjoyable, and especially so where one notice 
the care bestowed in bringing out what i 
latent. 


sense of the natural force of the English’ 
Thus—to take an example or two—“ ther 


| you shall see vast stars coming into conju 


tion with fiery beams ’’ wants a second 

ing to get the right meaning (1. 208); 

at II. 104 ‘‘ will be the sequel ’’ is as we con 
monly use the phrase, too heavy—is it not 
But these queries 
not count for much. There are excelle 
footnotes, chiefly literary and linguistic; and 
then an Appendix, equally excellent, of more 


detailed notes, biographical, historical and— 
| scientific. x 
Dr. Abraham’s valuable introduction gives” 


an account both of the first onset of syphilis 


(which it does not now seem possible to doubt — 
_was brought into Europe from the newly-~ 
discovered West), and of the successive drugs © 
and methods of treatment which have been” 


used to cure it. The first of these was mer- 


cury, and it would seem that despite the 


advent of many rivals, the day of mercury is 
not yet over. 


all chance of recurrence), and Dr, Abraham 
closes with expression of the opinion that 


| under the remedies now known it ought to 


be possible in time to eradicate it from the 
civilised world. 
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Just occasionally perhaps concen: 
tration on the Latin has been too much for 


: 


Frascator believed that the 
disease would disappear (though not without 











